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DEAD SOULS. 

" They pass me by like shadows, crowds on crowds, 
Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro, 
Hugging their bodies round them, like thin shrouds 

: Wherein their souls were buried long ago : 
They trampled on their youth, and faith and love, 
They cast their hope of human kind away, . 
With heaven's clear messages they madly strove, 
And conquered — and their spirits turned to clay-: 
Lo ! how they wander'round the world, their grave, 
Whose ever-gaping maw by such is fed, •■ 

-:Gibbering at living men, and idly rave,' 

'We, only, truly live, but ye are dead.' 
Alas! poor fools, the anointed eye may trace . . 
A dead soul's epitaph in every face !"— Lowell. 

If we have seemed to insist pertinaciously 
on the essential vitality of Art, it has not 
been because we consider it a thing in itself 
so potent; or because we attributed so great 
importance to pictures and statuary, or to 
the adequate encouragement of artists, but 
because we believe it to be the great portal 
by which we enter into the study of the 
supremest Beauty, and because its principles, 
being fundamental to all intellectual and 
spiritual philosophy, are those by which 
we shape our own higher natures. "We 
speak not inconsiderately, then, when we 
apply the epithet, " dead soul," to the man 
who is blind to the. beauty and harmony of 
the outer world— not flippantly, and as 
though we considered all men blind who 
see not as we do, but mournfully and 
thoughtfully, as knowing that the man to 
whom Nature is a sealed book is dead, in 
so far as his diviner attributes are called 
info question. But to reach such is not 
easy, since the dreariest symptom of their 
ailment is, that they imagine that they 
" truly live," and that we are dead, or live 
with shadows only. It is scarcely neces- 
sary that we should speak to those whose 
sonls are thrilled day by day by the anima- 
tion and harmony in streamlet and flitting 
cloud, and breezy grove, for they who have 
felt them once in their full lives will scarce- 
ly forget them ever more; but these are a 
small proportion of our kind, of which the 
generality are occupied entirely with the 
cares of the most material life — what they 
shall eat and drink, and wherewithal they 
shall be clothed, many, it is true, from ne- 
cessity, and owing to our inharmonious 
social organization, but many more from 
no necessity, but simply because by ne- 
glect and disease they have lost the. facul- 
ties which, take cognizance of the influences 
of Beauty. 
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Let us question one such, a man grown 
grey in this self-service — a man to whom 
has been given no ordinary share of intel- 
lect—how is his life passed ? In labor, in 
unremitting devotion to business, and in 
slavery to its cares. But for what? To 
live — to accumulate the means of obtain- 
ing physical comforts and luxuries — to face 
my house with marble, and to have splen- 
did horses before my carriage. These 
things are well enough, doubtless^— Christ 
did not desire them, but we are not strong 
like him, and perhaps we do not care to 
walk like him. Nevertheless, all the 
things we have, enumerated are only mat- 
ters which we make the means of life — we 
nourish and protect our bodies, but for 
what? If he answers candidly, he replies, 
that he eats one dinner that he may live to 
eat another. He enjoys eating and drink- 
ing then— this is well enough, since Na- 
ture in giving us the sense of taste evi- 
dently contemplated its cultivation and use ; 
but this is still only subservient to the ani- 
mal, Man — there is something better in store 
for the mental being we will hope — occa- 
sionally he unbends from business, and, 
opening his soul to the multitudinous voices 
of Nature, seeks refuge from imminent 
money cares. No! Perhaps only a rest 
long enough to give his body strength for 
renewed effort, and then back again to 
labor, untiringly to accumulate, that when 
age comes he may withdraw from business, 
and repose. "Well, when grey hairs have 
come, and he seeks rest, what is the result 
of the life-labor? Enough of the means 
of life, but of the ends of it — the higher as- 
pirations, the faculties ripening heaven- 
ward, the keen enjoyment of beauty, and 
the delicious repose under the charms of 
Nature, of which he may have dreamed in 
boyhood, there is nothing. Perception 
died long ago from disuse, and reflection 
followed, and the emotions, unaccustomed 
for years to be moved, have lost all sensi- 
tiveness — and so, finally, the man neither 
sees, nor thinks, nor feels, so far as Nature 
is concerned. His- enjoyment of physical 
comforts remains to him, but otherwise 'the 
world is a blank — all above the animal has 
died. Is not this a very " dead soul "? 

"We will take another case — a man whose 
intensest intellectual action has been ex- 
erted to gain the . ascendency over his 



fellow-men, whose masters were ambition, 
arid the pride of power. A- youtlii' in. 
which sentiment and love" of harmonies 
should-have taken root in his heartj ,; tHat 
the dews and rains might be gathered 
■there to refresh his after years, isjUBfSJ^l, 
away in hot strife, leaving a blank jiHd 
arid existence in' Which no green thhfe IS 
found. The sense of repose and harmony 
which Nature and Art would have contnfa> 
nicated to his mind, is lost, and a morbid, 
self-consuming intellectual action tqQkesj: 
place of the serene, healthy perception and • 
reflection which always characterize' the 
man who dwells in the influence of Nature, 
or under the teachings of Art. :ThiS*is. f n|t 
a perfect being:; 'the physical man is thlre, 
the acting intellect burning out into works, 
but the third person' of the glorious trinity, 
the calm, passive, and receptive soul, is not 
there — it is, like the other's^ ■ a K ''"'dead 

SOUl." ■'• •' -' "• '■■'.' ''.:,V !€_.. 

But, going-still further, here is one $hose 
functions call liira to the study. or" the 
Divine attributes, arid to the ' enunciation 
of moral truths— to the care of the souljgn 
brief. But, how will he tell us of" ''tifve* 
Divine, if he shall not first, have learned 
something of the hafmdriy that exisisvWfi 
His works ? — how learn his attributes*hfc* 
ter than by the study of the things w-iileh 
have emanated from Him, His feeble types ? 
"We may perplex our brains with dogmas 
and abstractions, and grow blind'witifi du'r 
efforts to see, while a simple flower,- rightly 
felt, will give us such an impression of' the-- 
highest attributes of Him whose-'greatestO 
function is that of the Gre&tor— :wl}0'h'Ss, : 
not idly, been called the great Arti?%Wall" 
onr study could not bring as. ; i-km 

"To win the secretof a-weed's ptatn heart, 
Reveals some clue to spiritual things." . < 

Yet, how often the divine, too, forgetting, 
the majesty and peace which Nature alwdys 
holds, suffers the brother's love to wither 
in the strife of doctrines, when she would 
have taught him that in many things wider 
ly differing, there was still essential ; nnity," 
perfect likeness. The perception of Beiu'ty 
leads to harmony and content, arid to that 
tranquil; elevated- mental condition- most 
favorable 4o' the reception of high : truth, .' 
If the divine, then, remember not 'that 
harmony, which is Love, and reposej and 
unity, qualities which Nature always wears, 
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are also the highest Divine attributes, he 
may implant the seeds of death in many 
souls to whom he should be light and 
health. And, how shall he be a healthy 
teacher, if he be not, first, a healthy man — 
if his own soul have not attained its full 
and normal development, how shall he be 
the model of his flock ? 
.:. And for all these, men have we a high 
regard— for the merchant as the gatherer, 
the politician as the organizer and energi- 
ze?,, and the diyine as the instructor. Yet 
should. each, to perform his function well, 
be a perfect man, living to the highest en- 
joyment of every faculty included in the 
aggregate of the human organization: a 
dead soul is fit for no oflice. To live fully 
i& to have in healthy action every power, 
every instinct, and every sentiment, natu- 

. rally belonging to us. And just so far. as 
we fall short of that standard, we are 
dead. 

We shall not insist that men shall see 
the Deity in Nature or in Beauty, as we 

; believe, we do ; it may be possible that 
without one genuine religious- aspiration, 
properly so called, a man may still breathe 
in the life and blesaed influences of Nature 
—he may even discredit the immortality 
of his ownspul,.andbe, to a certain extent, 
an apostle of Beauty — into whose mind 
come perpetually some new embodiments 
of the truth of Art. He may accept Na- 
ture and deny God, being blessed in what 
he accepts, not in what he rejects; A be- 
lief in Nature is something, and, for our 
.own, part, we are free to say that we have 

. little faith in that belief in God, which is 
without it as a basis. If we cannot love 
Him without first loving our brother, 
how- can we see or feel Him unless we 
shall first see and be influenced by, His great 
manifestations ? When we have learned 
to read the law which He has written 
across the firmament and the green field, 
and which is inscribed on the portal of 
every grove-temple, we shall understand 
better that which He gave from Sinai, and 
from the mountain where Christ " opened 
his mouth and taught." All created things 
are beautiful in measure and given for en- 
joyment, and we may be assured that if 
we enjoy them not, some heavenly gift has 
died in us, and so some note of the sweet 
harmonies is broken, and lost. "We have 
no faith in the Religion which withdraws 
itself into gioom, and refuses to be gladden- 
ed by the joyousness of the beautiful world 
on which we are placed, or which does not 
freight its gospel with every blessing of the 
All-bountiful Father. There is something 
false in it, and something dead in its de- 
votees. 



THE TBAKSITION FBOM THE BEAUTIFUL 
TO THE TOT-BEAUTIFUL 
(Continued.) 

"We have already assumed, that the world 
in which the human mind takes its widest 
range is of its own creation. "With this in- 
herent force, it employs all the materials 
which surround it, to frame into being and 
fashion into beauty, not only the models of 
symmetry, on which it delights to dwell, 
but moulds the designs of creation into 
what it regards the beauty of performance 
and harmony of contrivance. "Without 
presupposing this agency of miud itself, we 
should- be at an utter loss to account for 
the evolutions of one and the same form 
of action or object, passing through the 
different stages of the Beautiful and the 
TJn-Beautiful, in their relation to our indi- 
vidual mind. 

"Without this creative power of its own, 
we could not determine why two noted ob- 
jects, precisely identical in outward appear- 
ance, should be essentially different in the 
influence they exert, in calling into activity 
the emotions affiliated with all past memo- 
ries. 

If man himself, therefore, can so trans- 
form by his will, all the phenomena that 
surround him into forms, and into a system 
of action that delight his understanding 
and nourish his imagination, we may rea- 
sonably wonder whether no absolute beauty 
remains in Creation ; since, by his way- 
ward fancy, he is ever changing the beau- 
teous into the hideous and its converse, 
and is constantly destroying his own inven- 
tions as they pall his senses, and building 
up new models out of the ruins of the old. 

The material of his imaginative struc- 
tures comes from without, and by ceasless- 
ly calling up that which is new, and re- 
freshing the sense with eternal change, the 
aesthetic history of mind shows a won- 
drous development. 

In the extremely difficult problem of the 
universality of the aesthetic sense, many 
points might be found to elucidate the pro- 
position now before us. 

If Nature possessed scenes of absolute 
beauty, with forms and groups both vege- 
table and animal, of positive harmony and 
symmetry, the virgin mind should be capa- 
ble of receiving their impressions, in the 
first contact with them. This, we know, 
does not always occur. "We believe that, 
inmost cases, the highly wrought passion 
for Nature is the result of ideal education, 
commencing with a vague feeling, such as 
is found in many a forester, and rising into 
the higher cultivation by a study of all the 
fraternal Arts. 

An expressed emotion soon gives rise to 
a system of unlimited emotional thought. 
The most simple element in Nature can 
originate this train of thought, and thus we 
find the world of idealism builds itself, less 
upon the scenes of absolute beauty around 
us, than upon the mere material which Na- 
ture suggests. 

The operation of Art and Nature upon 
the human soul has this distinctive charac- 
teristic that, whereas the former creates a 
constant desire of change, the latter leaves 
the mind content. The Art-critic is always 
at work to add to the requirements of the 
most perfect works of Art, where it has not 
yet attained the adoration which time im- 
parts to it, whereas we never hear that any 



new improvement could be added to thegrcat 
and striking exhibitions of primeval Nature. 
In all current inventions and designs of Art, 
novelty is the element that is. ever at work 
to model and remodel and bring forward 
to the notice of one generation, what a 
previous one had rejected, or often.to revive 
among the same people the fancies of a 
past decade; In Nature and her works, 
however, no such prinoiple exists. The 
mind, instead of seeking and demanding a 
change of design, or, suggesting an improve- 
ment in the wondrous scheme before it, is 
itself expanding by a study of the identical 
object. "While, in the fleld of Art, it is al- 
ways at work to fashion its own concep- 
tions, in order to satisfy its own , wants, 
among the natural sublimities it resorts to, 
it seeks no novelty outwardLy, but finds 
that novelty a perennial spring within, 
, It is incident to our daily life, to fasten 
the affections upon objects, and places, and 
scenes, which, under fortuitous circumstan- 
ces, excite happy emotions, and, conse- 
quently, are the unfailing and exhaustless 
source of the Beautiful. 

But no sooner does a series of untoward 
events connect unpleasing associations with 
these subjects of our attachments, than the 
Beautiful loses its force, and its sway is 
enfeebled. The form may remain as out- 
wardly beautiful as ever, and the symme- 
trical-harmonies of figure please, in a modi- 
fied degree, but when the sensuous thought 
becomes an inner reflection, clouded over 
with the discordant emotions of the heart's 
history, the soul of the beautiful sought far 
within, loses its existence. 

As an illustration of this, let us select 
for our study some chosen bower of rural 
poesy, where rude architecture, and ancient 
trees, and trailing vines, and pleasant green- 
swards, form the embodiment of so much 
emotional thought and ideal purity. The 
outward scene is always beautified, and 
the mind itself revels in such pictures, es- 
pecially when the life's history, that graces 
such abodes, heightens the enjoyment, and 
makes the whole scene one of the fairest of 
earth's visions. But should the tales of 
that life, with the tragedies of the affec- 
tions, the desolation of the hopes,. and the 
fall of the virtues, that constitute the sym- 
metry of its existence, come out from the 
recesses of this seclusion, the Goddess of 
Beauty will cast a veil of doubt upon the 
scene, and we shall find that, for a time, 
the false had usurped the place of the 
true. 

The venerable domicile, presenting the 
symbol of happiness . without, and reveal- 
ing the story of unhappiness within, forms 
a confused picture in the mind of the ob- 
server, and its dissonances blight all the 
first impressions of real beauty. 

In musical composition, appropriated to 
certain profane uses, we find a "transition 
of feeling from pleasure to its opposite con- 
dition, by the simple knowledge of that 
appropriation. A martial air may fascinate 
the ear by its most touching harmonies of 
tone, but should the mournful casualties of 
war and carnage become intermingled 
with any past recollections of the same air, 
the emotions of the hearer undergo a re- 
vulsion, and all its beauties commingle 
with the un-beautiful of its past associa- 
tions. 

Music itself is an emanation of the soul's 
emotions under all the phases of the his- 



